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See you in Chicago: We hope you've made plans to 
attend the national convention to be held in Chi- 
cago, March 29 to April 2. This will be a "how- 
to—do-—it" convention, with practical demonstra-— 
tions of guidance programs. NVGA has organized its 
convention program around the work of its new func— 
tional and interest sections. Each section will not 
only hold program discussions, but "organization" 
meetings whereby the work of the ensuing year can 
get under way immediately. 

General sessions: The first general program ses— 
sion of NVGA will take place March 30 after lunch. 
The theme: "Promoting Job Satisfaction and Oppor-— 
tunities—The Major Disciplines Look at the Prob— 
lem." The subject will be discussed by a team of 


Message from the 


PRESIDENT 


specialists from the University of Wisconsin, repre— 
senting sociology, economics, psychology, social 
work, .and psychiatry. NVGA luncheon on April 1 will 
feature Commissioner of Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Dr. Ewan Clague. His topic: "Technological Change 
and its Implications for Occupational Adjustment." 
That evening there will be joint session of NVGA 
and ACPA, with panel of Government representatives 
discussing: "Current Developments in Federal 
Agencies Affecting Guidance." 

Professional membership: NVGA is still accepting 
applications for professional membership. But re— 
quirement for professional graduate courses has 
been raised from 15 to 20 semester hours. You pay 
no extra dues for professional membership status, 
but there's processing fee of $2. 

We're now accepting ads. 
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Personnel Practices at 


GENERAL MOTORS 


An interview with George A. Jacoby, Director of 
Personnel Services, General Motors 


Question: What is General Mo- 
tors policy on promotions? 


Answer: It is customary in Gen- 
eral Motors to have promotions 
made from within the organization. 
The various divisions do employ 
some young men who, because of 
their educational background and 
training, are looked upon as poten- 
tial candidates for future promo- 
tion to supervisory positions. Even 
so, they must prove themselves 
through actual performance on the 
job. They must show that they 
can hold their own in competition 
with other candidates who are be- 
ing considered for promotion. 

At the same time, every effort is 
made to see that men who have 
native ability and leadership quali- 
ties are considered for advancement 
even though they may not have had 
the advantages of college or other 
formal training. In this connection, 
Mr. C. E. Wilson, formerly Presi- 
dent of General Motors and now 
Secretary of Defense, was asked re- 
cently for his opinion as to what 
are “the chief factors which deter- 
mine the work a man can do and 
the progress a man is likely to make 
in an organization.” This is what 
he said: 

“Well, first I think a man’s men- 
tal capacity, or what might: be 
called the IQ he was born with. 

“Then, his formal education and 
what he has taught himself—what 
he has taught himself—that may 
qualify him to do the job. 
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“Next, his attitude toward work. 
Many a hard worker of less talent 
has left a loafer or semi-loafer of 
more talent standing at the post. 

“And, finally, his ability to get 
along with people. No man can 
go far, or get the help he needs, or 
help others very much, without 
that.” 


Q: How can schools (high 
schools, colleges, technical schools) 
better serve industry? 


A: A number of specific answers 
might be given which would relate 
to specialized work. For example, 
office managers might make some 
definite suggestions regarding 
training for stenographers, typists, 
and clerical employees. Supervi- 
sors of engineering departments 
might have some definite sug- 
gestions regarding courses in the 
engineering field. For the purposes 
of this discussion I should like to 
make one general observation, 
based upon opinions which I have 
heard expressed frequently by ex- 
ecutives in our own company and 
in industry generally. This has to 
do with the training in English 
which the student receives in high 
school, college, or technical school. 

The schools can certainly im- 
prove their service to industry, and, 
more important, the service they 
render to the individual graduate, 
by focusing more attention on help- 
ing him to develop his ability to 
communicate his ideas. It isn't 
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enough for a student to know his 
subject—he should be able to ex- 
press himself in writing, in conver- 
sation, and, where necessary, from 
a platform. Such fundamentals as 
spelling, grammar, and composi- 
tion, need more attention. 

In addition to these fundamental 
courses, students would benefit 
from a course in report-writing, one 
demonstrating the use that can be 
made of visual aids, and training 


in public speaking. 


Q: What in-plant training op- 
portunities are offered by General 
Motors? 


A: In those General Motors 
plants which employ skilled trades- 
men it is customary to offer appren- 
ticeship training in such trades. 
These include tool making, die 
making, pattern making, the main- 
tenance trades, and a number of 
other specialized fields. Young 
men who have finished their high 
school training and would be inter- 


ested in apprenticeship training can 
get further information from any 
General Motors plant located in 


_ their area. 


General Motors Institute, located 
in Flint, Michigan, offers coopera- 
tive engineering training, coopera- 
tive training in business administra- 
tion, dealership training, spare-time 
courses, renders service to the 
plants in the field of supervisory 
training, and also performs other 
services in the training field. Young 
high school graduates interested in 
continuing their training through 
any of the cooperative programs of- 
fered by the Institute may obtain 
information by writing the Registrar 
of General Motors Institute, Flint, 
Michigan. 

The individual plants of General 
Motors do offer on-the-job training 
and also, in some cases, offer other 
training programs to their em- 
ployees. 


Q: How does General Motors 
hire its workers? 


Knowledge, Experience and Skill Are Passed Along 
to a General Motors Apprentice. 
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A: Each plant of General Mo- 
tors is responsible for hiring its 
own employees. A college gradu- 
ate interested in employment with 
General Motors may write to the 
College Relations and Salaried 
Placement Activity, 13-217 Gen- 
eral Motors Building, 3044 West 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit 2, Michi- 
gan, or if he is in one of the schools 
visited by representatives of this 
activity he may arrange through his 
placement office for an interview 
there. Representatives of the Col- 
lege Relations and Salaried Place- 
ment Activity visit some 85 colleges 
and universities each year for the 
purpose of interviewing students 
who are interested in being con- 
sidered for employment by General 
Motors. A case record is made of 
the qualifications of each of these 
individuals. This record is then re- 
ferred to plants most likely to have 
openings for men with such train- 
ing. The plants, in turn, are re- 
sponsible for any further steps 
which are taken. They communi- 
cate with the respective college 
graduate, schedule interviews, and 
arrange for final employment. 


Q: Who helps General Motors 
employees with their personal and 
job-adjustment problems? 


A: Chief reliance is placed upon 
the supervisor in assisting em- 
ployees with their personal and job- 
adjustment problems. It has been 
our experience that good selection 
and placement can do much to cut 
down on job-adjustment problems. 
The large majority of those which 
do arise can be handled effectively 
by the supervisor. It is customary 
in General Motors plants to provide 
special training courses designed to 
aid the supervisor in carrying out 
his responsibilities in this field. Of 
course, there are some situations 
which require specialized assist- 
ance. Some of these are of such 
nature that the plant physician can 
render real assistance. Others are 
of such nature that they can be 
handled through members of the 
Personnel Department or referred 
by them to community agencies. 


In General Motors it has been 
found that personal and job-adjust- 
ment problems could be handled 
very effectively under these pro- 
cedures. It has not been the prac- 
tice to use counselors except in 
handling certain specialized situa- 
tions—for example, some plants 
with a large number of female em- 
ployees will use a woman’s coun- 
selor. 


News from the U. S. Office of Education 


Courses in occupations now enroll more high school students than 
solid geometry or trigonometry or German or journalism or office 
practice or retailing or salesmanship and advertising or economic 
geography or consumer education. Occcupations is taught in er 
state except Nevada. Total enrollment for the United States excee 
150,000. Further details may be found in the Biennial Survey of 
U.S 


. Office of Education. 
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the big educational 


LOAN 


S. NORMAN FEINGOLD 


:. AN installment age, getting an 
education on the _ installment 
plan has shown an increase in re- 
cent years. Borrowing for an edu- 
cation, nevertheless, has been with 
us for a long time. James A. Gar- 
field, the twentieth President of the 
United States, took out a loan in 
order to get his college training. 

Loans are not as popular with 
students as outright gifts. Mil- 
lions of dollars are available for 
educational loans although they are 
not used to the fullest extent. In 
this short article we can discuss 
only briefly loans administered by 
foundations, industry, and schools. 
Large funds such as the F. J. Bar- 
rett Foundation, the E. R. Patter- 
son Fund, Knights Templar Educa- 
tional Foundation, and many others 
could well have been chosen had 
space permitted. 

The C. M. Gooch Foundation 
of Memphis, Tennessee, for the 
1952-1953 school year awarded 
over $54,000 in loans and over 
$26,000 in outright gifts to 225 
young men and women in the Tri- 
State area of Memphis and vicinity. 
In the opinion of the trustees, the 

Foundation’s funds may be used 
to better advantage and more influ- 
ence if the phone. are in the form 


S. NorMAN FEINGOLD is Executive 
Director, Jewish Vocational Service of 
Greater Boston, and author, Scholar- 
and Loans, Volumes 
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of loans. However, if the need is 
sufficiently great, outright gifts may _ 
be awarded. Only freshmen are 

eligible for scholarship grants. 


Avoid Heavy Debts 


This plan is an example of what 
appears to be a trend. A revolving 
loan fund allows more students to 
be helped. At the same time fund 
administrators feel that upon grad- 
uation students should not be too 
heavily indebted. In the first years 
of college, scholarships may be 
given, but as the student ap- 
proaches graduation, he should in- 
vest in himself through a loan. 

Another apparent trend is for 
educational loans to be canceled if 
the recipient receives certain grades 
and honors. An example is the 
Slemp Foundation of Big Stone 
Gap, Virginia. Here, too, eligibil- 
ity is restricted to residents of a 
geographical area—those of Lee and 
Wise Counties, Virginia, or their 
descendants. 

Another version of this are 
scholarships for teachers or doctors 
granted on a loan basis. Upon 
completion of the course of study, 
each year of specified service can- 
cels a stated amount of the loan. 
For example, the Commonwealth 
of Virginia offers scholarship loans 
to train teachers. The principal 
and interest can be canceled b 
teaching in the public schools of 
Virginia after graduation. 


The Henry Strong Educational 
Foundation of Chicago is an ex- 
ample of large non-profit organiza- 
tions awarding educational loans. 
During the 1951-1952 school year, 
aid was granted to 356 new appli- 
cants. Since its organization in 
1911, this Foundation has helped 
6,265 students. The average loan 
has been $262. Out of a total of 
$1,300,000 loaned, the loss has 
been 2.6 per cent. Loans are 
granted to undergraduate juniors 
. and seniors and to graduate stu- 
dents of either sex under 25 years 
of age whose financial needs are 
not excessive. Students taking a 
strictly classical course or attending 
an Eastern college or university 
are not eligible. Interest at 3 per 
cent begins to accrue at graduation. 
Repayment of principal starts one 
year after graduation. Neither co- 
signer nor collateral is required un- 
less a recipient's total debt reaches 
$1,000. 

Students at certain colleges have 
access to the facilities of such plans 
as those of Tuition Plan, Incor- 
pee Participating families pay 
or college tuition and fees to the 
Plan in monthly installments with 
interest. The Plan pays the col- 
lege in full in advance. 


Pay-As-You-Go Plan 


Another type of educational loan. 


plan is that offered by Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology. Their pay- 
as-you-go plan for financing a col- 
lege education is briefly described 
in a pamphlet available from the 
college business office. The 
Stevens plan enables students to 
pay a full year’s cost of tuition, 
books, fees, dormitory charges, and 
other necessary school expenses in 
12 monthly installments rather than 
in one lump sum at the beginning 
of each semester. The rate of in- 
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terest is 4 per cent. Payment be- 
gins 30 days after the date of the 
loan. 

One other loan plan at the col- 
lege level should be mentioned 
since it has attracted a great deal 
of attention. The Yale University 
student loan program consists of 
two distinct procedures. The Long 
Term “Tuition” Loans are for stu- 
dents of limited financial means 
who do not qualify for Gift Scholar- 
ship assistance. Loans may not ex- 
ceed $500 in any given year nor a 
total of $1,500 during the college 
course. Interest is 2 per cent per 
year for five years from graduation 
and 6 per cent thereafter. For the 
current academic year, approxi- 
mately $185,000 will be lent in this 
manner. Yale also awards Short 
Term “Emergency” Loans to stu- 
dents who need help in meeting 
pressing financial obligations. 
Loans range from $25 to $300 and 
are payable within a matter of 
months. Loans bear no interest if 
paid on or before the due date, 
while 6 per cent is charged on any 
loan unpaid at the due date. 

There are many other different 
plans of educational loan funds at 
the college and university level. A 
great deal of information is avail- 
able upon request from individual 
colleges and _ universities. 

For a long time, industry has 
been interested in educational loan 
programs for its employees and 
their families. Space permits dis- 
cussion of only one program. While 
General Electric awards a large 
number of scholarships, fellow- . 
ships, and loans, we shall describe 
only the G.E. Employees Educa- 
tional Fund as it relates to loans. 
Assistance from this Fund is avail- 
able to employees of G.E. and their 
children for any type of under- 
graduate study at an accredited col- 
lege or university. Two types of 
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loans are granted, depending upon 
the methods of repayment. In one 
type, students, when they leave 

ool, begin repayment of the 
principal and start paying interest 
at 3 per cent a year on the unpaid 
balance. A maximum of $250 a 
year is loaned to any one recipient. 
In the second type, repayment of 
the loans begins immediately 
through payroll deductions. Re- 
payment must be made within a 
12-month period. Interest at 3 per 
cent is charged on the unpaid bal- 
ance. Up to $300 a year is granted 
to each recipient. 


Loans, Pro and Con 


Loans have not been as popular 
as some fund administrators would 
like. Some students have hesitated 
to accept this type of award but 
would be more than pleased to re- 
ceive an outright grant. _ There is 
a small minority of young people, 
however, who prefer the loan to an 


incurred an obligation and want it 
to be considered as such to be re- 
paid as soon as possible. Many 
educators favor student loans. 
After all, the student is betting on 
himself. There is a great deal to 
be said on this subject pro and con. 
The role of financial counseling has 
grown into fay greater prominence 
in recent years, both at the univer- 
sity and foundation levels. 

Most colleges and foundations 
limit the total amount of loans so 
that no one student’s future is too 
heavily mortgaged. Loans are a 
part of financing a student’s educa- 
tion and are probably here to stay 
and perhaps grow in importance. 
This may be true in spite of in- 
creased G.I. educational benefits 
and increased scholarship awards. 
Small local educational loan funds 
particularly have increased in re- 
cent years. They have found that 
the loan method of student aid al- 
lows a relatively small fund to help 


outright gift. They feel they have a large number of people. 


News from Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 


The National Institute of Mental Health, in cooperation with the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, has made training grants avail- 
able to three institutions for training vocational rehabilitation per- 
sonnel working with clients with neuropsychiatric disabilities. The 
institutions are: Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas; San José 
Teachers College, San José, California; Teachers Comege, < Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 


News from the Maritime Administration 


Life as a merchant-marine cadet-midshipman and the require- 
ments for admission to the U. S. Merchant Marine Academy at King’s 
Point, New York, are portrayed in a new 16-mm. (20-minute) film 
available from the Educational Services Officer of the Academy. 
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A SIGNIFICANT AND practical co- 
curricular activity designed 
to promote the vocational guidance 
of high school students in Federals- 
burg, Maryland, is the Guidance 
Club. Twenty young men and 
women from grades 7-12, as vol- 
untary charter members, interpret 
the school philosophy and. guidance 
program to students, alumni, and 
drop-outs. The writer, who is 
sponsor of the Club, helps the 
members carry out responsibilities 
which are not professional in na- 
ture and which can be performed 
competently by young people. 
The Guidance Club makes the 
following contributions to the 
school guidance program: (1) the 
procurement and dissemination of 
occupational information; (2) the 


THE GUIDANCE CLUB 


JOHN J. FERDIAN, JR 


arrangement for the appearance and 
evaluation of representatives of dif- 
ferent occupations; (3) the organi- 
zation of an audio-visual aids library 
of occupational information; (4) 
participation in follow-up surveys. 

Fundamental to our vocational 
guidance program is the collection 
and dissemination of reliable, up- 
to-date occupational _ literature. 
Guidance Club office-practice stu- 
dents, during regular typewriting 
periods, contact state departments 
of education, industry, the federal 
government, colleges, universities, 
and the military for free and inex- 
pensive materials. Our teenagers 
maintain both a reference libri 
and a file, based on the DOT classi- 
fication, of printed occupational in- 
formation. 
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From data in recent catalogs of 
Maryland institutions of higher edu- 
cation they have prepared a Hand- 
book of Scholarships, Loans and 
Workships Available for Maryland 
High School Graduates in Mary- 
land Colleges and Universities. 
The “Help Wanted” sections of 
Maryland and Delaware news- 
— provide student guidance 
aids with essential statistics for 
monthly job thermometers. Such 
effective public relations devices as 
the publication of articles and the 
management of bulletin boards are 
utilized by spirited learners to im- 
part information on _ vocational 
guidance philosophy and_proce- 
dures, trends in industry, and the 
social and economic facts that af- 
fect youth. 

In arranging for the appearance 
of resource visitors from the schools, 
industry, and the armed forces, the 
students consider the needs, inter- 
ests, and abilities of a particular 
audience of pupils, the apportion- 
ment of time, and the welcome to 
be accorded our guests. The 
speakers are always interviewed and 
are rated by club members on the 
use of organized, stimulating, illus- 
trated material; on such personal 
characteristics as enthusiasm, voice 
and English usage; and on their 
general effectiveness as indicated 
by student response, interest, and 
participation. 

Club members feel that, as a 
supplement to the use of resource 
people and field trips in occupa- 
tional orientation, there should be 
available to students a library of 
adequate audio-visual materials, 
which not only show processes in 
the production of goods from raw 
to finished product, but also nat- 


Joun J. FerpiAn, Jr., is Guidance 
Counselor, High School, 
Federalsburg, Maryland. 
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ural, lifelike close-up views of 
young men and women at work. 
Films, filmstrips, and slides, vivify- 
ing certain types of occupational 
intormation, together with record- 
ings, charts, maps, posters, pictures, 
pie diagrams, drawings, and articles 
trom magazines with an abundance 
of color, catchy questions, and sum- 
maries arranged about an occupa- 
tion are frequently previewed and 
reviewed for future loan or pur- 
chase. The audio-visual materials 
are cared for almost exclusively by 
the young men of the club, who 
also operate and maintain the mo- 
tion-picture and slide projectors. 


Follow-Up Surveys 


By doing much of the clerical 
work in follow-up surveys, coopera- 
tive Guidance Club seniors in the 
office-practice classes materially as- 
sist the writer in obtaining relevant 
information about former students 
and their reactions toward the 
school organization, curriculum, 
and guidance endeavors. A club 
group addresses, mails, acknowl- 
edges, tallies, and files the mimeo- 
graphed questionnaires, forwards 
necessary folow-up letters, and fre- 
quently supplies the writer with 
facts about former students. 

The Guidance Club has been 
beneficial in its effect upon its 
members as well as upon the guid- 
ance program. Young men and 
women of the organization have 
acquired a sense of security in their 
relations with their fellow-students, 
and they have materially aided the 
school and the ,guidance depart- 
ment in making the giudance pro- 
gram effective. Sincere inquiry, 
enthusiastic support, and construc- 
tive criticism indicate that this in- 
ie em force in the high school 
will continue growing in the amount 
and quality of service. 


Salt Lake City's 
YOUTH COUNSELING and 
PLACEMENT CENTER 


by EMERY A. MORELLI 


Ww STUDENTS leave high 
school in Salt Lake City 
their vocational careers are often 
determined by chance factors 
rather than by careful planning. 
This lack of planning and emphasis 
on getting an immediate job on the 
part of students can be partially 
attributed to the unrest in the world 
today and the possibility of being 
drafted. These present-day condi- 
tions cause many to ignore the 
guidance services they have re- 
ceived in school. Even though 
educators, civic leaders, and em- 
ployment counselors have encour- 
aged vocational planning during 
adolescent years, a large propor- 
tion of the young men and women 
of the community served by the 
Utah State Employment Office have 
never considered seriously the prob- 
lem of a life’s work. This made ap- 
parent the need in our community 
for a center where the school-leaver 
could go for professional assistance 
in solving his vocational problem. 

During the spring months of 
1951, the staff members of the local 
Utah State Employment Service 
and the Pupil Personnel Depart- 
ment of the Salt Lake City schools 
decided to take some action in re- 
gard to this problem. They invited 
representatives of the schools, busi- 
ness, government, civic and welfare 
agencies to a series of meetings to 


Emery A. Moret. is Supervisor of 
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of Employment Security, Utah Indus- 
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discuss the local situation. As a 
result a 17-man committee was or- 
ganized under the chairmanship of 
George A. Pierson, Dean of Stu- 
dents at the University of Utah. 
Under his guidance a policy was 
formulated for a new organization 
to be known as the Youth Counsel- 
ing and Placement Center. Be- 
cause of the availability of labor 
market information and established 
employer records, this center was 
housed in the local office of the 
Utah State Employment Service. 
The center is designed to serve not 
only the Salt Lake schools but also 
those of three outlying districts. 


Counseling Staff 


Two counselors employed by the 
Employment Service were assigned 
to full-time duty in the center. 
One of these counselors had re- 
ceived his doctor’s degree in stu- 
dent personnel work from the Uni- 
versity of Utah and the other his 
master’s degree in guidance from 
Purdue University. “ The services of 
these counselors were supplemented 
by the services of counselors from 
the Salt Lake City schools “loaned” 
to the center part-time. The center 
is designed especially to serve the 
needs of school-leavers between the 
ages of 16 to 21 who have no work 
experience or young workers who 
wish to change their field of work. 

The center was not in actual 
operation until the last three months 
of the school year 1951-1952, but 
during this period 396 high school- 
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leavers and graduates took advan- 
tage of the service. A summary of 
the school record, including ‘the 
high school counselor's recommen- 
dation, was made available for each 
counselee. Approximately 50 per 
cent of the students served were 
assisted in developing long range 
vocational plans in keeping with 
their aptitudes and interests and 
piaced on gainful employment. In 
addition 4 per cent were placed in 
full-time on-the-job training and 20 
per cent requested and received re- 
liable and practical occupational in- 
formation. During the summer 
months 3,349 students were regis- 


tered and 32 per cent were placed 
in gainful employment. 

A careful check is kept on each 
student referred and a record of 
his referral and job information is 
forwarded to the school counselor 
to be placed in the student’s cumu- 
lative record. 

The committee feels and it is 
the opinion of everyone concerned 
with the project that an important 
step has been taken toward the 
solution of the problem of plac- 
ing the student who terminates 
his formal education during or at 
the end of his high school experi- 


ence. 


Vocational Guidance? 


by RUTH E. TRUDELL 


We are sincerely guidance-minded in our school— 
Pupil-centered, progressive, as a rule 

Our methods, techniques, and vocational courses 
Prepare our youth to join working forces. 


We use questionnaires, inventories, tests by the score 
Abilities, aptitudes to explore. 

We figure percentiles, plot profiles, diagnose, 

Record data our interviews disclose. 


We plan vocational conferences and talks 
By various specialists from all walks. 
We make job analyses and local surveys, 
Often admit work experience pays. 


Now, what is the outcome of our efforts you ask? 
On the whole, we succeed (we hope) in our task. 
But how does one guide the “baby-sitter for life’— 
The lass who want only tobe... .. . a wife? 


E. Trupe is Girls’ Counselor, Nashua Senior High School, Nashua, 


New Hampshire. 
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TESTING 
for 


Mechanical 
Occupations 


by RUTH E. POTTER 


N THESE PAGES you see four me- 
chanical jobs—skilled and 
semi-skilled jobs. Can you identify 
them? If you are an employer, 
you may have no difficulty. But can 
you as easily identify workers who 
can satisfactorily perform on these 
jobs? Let us suppose that you are 
an employer who wishes to hire 10 
or 15 men to train as Outboard Mo- 
tor Assemblers. You call the Min- 
nesota State Employment Service 
and tell us that you want men who 
have “mechanical aptitude.” In re- 
ferring likely people to you, our 
placement specialists will evaluate 
the previous training, work experi- 
ence, and occupational interests of 
job applicants in an effort to deter- 
mine whether they have the neces- 
sary abilities for your job. In some 
cases, the applicants have taken 
an aptitude test, at the suggestion 
of the interviewer. If their test 
scores compare favorably with those 
of successfully employed workers 
in that type of work and they ap- 
pear to have the other qualifications 
for you job, we will refer them to 
you. 

Last year our Minnesota offices 
gave 24,139 aptitude tests of which 
about one-half were for use in se- 
lecting inexperienced workers in so- 


E. Porrer is Testing Tech- 
nician, Minnesota State Employment 
Service. 
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called “mechanical” occupations. 
At present, our 34 State Employ- 
ment offices have available test bat- 
teries for about 70 specific mechani- 
cal jobs. These batteries have been 
developed as a part of a national 
test development program spon- 
sored by the United States Employ- 
ment Service. Aptitude require- 
ments for various occupations are 
first obtained by testing employed 
workers; results of such test studies 
are verified on additional employed 
groups so that the final battery - 
resents the typical attitude profile 
of workers in the occupation under 


consideration. These tests increase 
our “batting average” in placing 
qualified job applicants with em- 
ployers. This same service is avail- 
able to and is being used by voca- 
tional schools and apprenticeship 
committees. 
Testing for Counseling 

Aptitude test batteries are often 
used in another manner to help an 
individual to choose work suitable 
for him. Among those who seek 
such help are: high school students 
who will soon be looking for work, 
new entrants to the labor market, 
or job applicants who must change 
their field of work. These people 


often contact our offices where 
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there are trained counselors to as- 
sist them in making suitable occu- 
pational choices. For example, a 
Korean veteran came into our Win- 
ona, Minnesota office several 


ADIO REPAIR = 


months ago. He had entered the 
armed services immediately upon 
graduation from high ‘school with- 
out work experience. He told us 
that he was interested in learning 
a trade but was undecided as to 
what kind of mechanical work he 
should attempt. Through the use 
of our General Aptitude Test Bat- 


tery (GATB), which measures ap- - 


titudes for about 50 mechanical 
areas of work, as well as many for 
other areas, we discovered that the 
veteran had excellent potentiality 
for metal machining or deol re- 
pair work. On the basis of his 
tested aptitudes and interests he 
was referred to the Joint Appren- 
ticeship Committee and was inden- 
tured as a tool and die maker ap- 
prentice. A recent letter from this 
veteran’s employer stated that he 
was “impressed with the interest 
and capabilities” of this young man. 

As evidence of the extent of use 
made of such counseling aids as 
the GATB, from the period of Janu- 
ary to June of 1952, a total of 3,478 
GATB’s was administered state- 
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wide. We extend our job counsel- 
ing service, not only to those per- 
sons who contact our office directly, 
but we also work closely with the 
high school counselors in assisting 
students who are ready for employ- 
ment to determine suitable voca- 
tional objectives. Other agencies 
also use the State Employment 
counseling service, namely, the Vet- 
erans Administration, Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and the Youth Con- 
servation Commission. 


Developing New Test Batteries 


In addition to the use of those 
tests already mentioned, the Minne- 
sota State Employment Service has 
a special staff trained for develop- 
ing occupational test batteries as 
needed by employers and other 
groups. Last year, for example, 
the Apprenticeship Council for the 
Plumbers Union requested that we 
build a test battery that would help 
them in selecting apprentices for 
their program. Such a test battery 
was developed and is currently be- 
ing used by our offices and the 
union in selecting apprentices. We 
also developed a test battery for a 
vocational school as an aid in de- 


termining which students would be 
most successful in courses in radio 
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repair. Our program is not re- 
stricted to the development of tests 
for the mechanical occupations but 
the demand for tests in this area 


was so great that much of our work 


has been done in this field. 


Testing For Skill 


While aptitude test batteries are 
useful primarily for selecting entry 
workers, we also have tests which 
are used by our interviewers in ob- 
taining information as to the 
amount of skill possessed by an ex- 
perienced worker. In the mechani- 
cal area, these tests measure the 
job knowledge possessed by the job 
applicant and so indirectly give evi- 
dence of acquired skill. These 
tests were originally developed by 
testing fully qualified workers, such 
as journeymen, as well as appren- 
tices and workers in related occu- 
pations. Only those test items dif- 
ferentiating the skilled worker from 
apprentices and workers in related 
occupations are included in these 
seis of standardized questions. We 
have available 250 such Trade 
Tests of which at least two-thirds 
are concerned with skilled and 
semi-skilled jobs. 


Pay-Off For Testing 


The attainments of our Employ- 
ment Service testing program are 
based upon several factors. First, 
only tests which have been care- 
fully standardized on employed 
workers are used as a part of our 
placement and counseling activi- 


ties. Second, our personnel are 
trained in the proper use and inter- 
pretation of these tests. And third, 
test information is integrated and 
evaluated along with other informa- 
tion obtained from the applicant 


during the interview. All this in- 
formation about the applicant, in 
turn, is related to the most current 
occupational information we have 
available, both state-wide and na- 
tionally. 

Through testing, our staff has in- 
creased the effectiveness of its serv- 
ices to employers. Test-selected 
workers have proved to be better 
workers. Perhaps the biggest ad- 
vantage to us has been that, 
through testing, we have been bet- 
ter able to “sell” inexperienced 
workers to employers and to make 
better use of all workers’ skills or 
potentialities to the advantage of 
the job applicant and Minnesota in- 


dustry. 


News from the Bureau of Employment Security 


A free booklet, You and Your Job, is being distributed by the U. S. 
Employment Service. This small brochure aims to help young 
people see the need for vocational planning. It is suitable for dis- 
tribution and discussion at high school assemblies and career day 
activities. Copies are available in quantity through local offices of 


the Employment Service. 
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More on PHYSICIAN SUPPLY 


AND DEMAND 


This is a comment.on the article, “Physicians: Supply and Demand,” 
by Dr. Frank G. Dickinson, which was published in our Winter issue. 


HE American Medical Asso- 
ciation’s economist and _ its 
own top leaders consistently see no 
doctor shortage, and_ therefore 
make no plans to increase produc- 
tion. Yet America has some un- 
solved health problems which de- 
pend upon training more doctors. 
Our increasing population is a 


problem in itself with birth rates, 


up to two and a half million babies 
a year and their future care depend- 
ent upon health services. And 
how can new hospitals be staffed, 
or present beds used with doctors 
short in supply? How except with 
more doctors can provisions be 
made to expand care and research 
in polio, crippling arthritis, heart 
disease, mental illnesses, chronic 
diseases, defects in sight and hear- 
ing, influenza, and killing cancer? 
How can we staff industrial medi- 
cine, supply physicians and sur- 
geons for enlarging hospitalization 
plans, staff veterans hospitals, and 
care for the armed services pres- 
ently over the world and short of 
doctors? We've just begun our 
obligation ‘in world medicine, 
keeper of our brother’s health and 
it’s also in our own interest. But 
that takes doctors, too. 

The shortage is recognized and 
well documented elsewhere. Dr. 
Howard A. Rusk, representing the 
Health Resources Advisory Com- 
mittee of the National Security Re- 
sources Board, urged the AMA’s 
1951 Annual Congress to adopt 
immediately a plan for both in- 
creased enrollments and year-round 
acceleration in order to meet a 
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shortage of 22,000 doctors by 1954. 
In December, 1952, Dr. Paul Mag- 
nuson reported for the non-partisan 
Commission on the Health Needs 
of the Nation citing the shortages 
and insisted that the health profes- 
sions “have failed to keep pace with 
the surging demands.” The Corm- 
mission stated the shortage to be 
22,000 to 45,000 doctors, with an 
estimated population at 171 mil- 
lions in 1960. 

AMA’s economist and its top 
leaders shouldn’t alone measure the 
supply of doctors, neither should 
they alone control it by direction 
or indirection. They have been 
content with fewer admissions to 
medical schools in 1947 than in 
1930. The greatest blow to en- 
rollment came in the depression 
years when the AMA sponsored a 
“professional birth control” pro- 
gram which raised standards of 
medical education but originated 
as a plan to cut enrollments, from 
22,888 in 1934 to 21,271 in 1939, 
with World War II and its desper- 
ate need for doctors just ahead. 
Today AMA’s new president pro- 
poses a nine-point program to give 
better health to the people, but not 
one point proposes training more 
doctors. 

But increases in present classes, 
some additional schools, and most 
important, year-round operation of 
medical schools can produce more 
doctors. One type of acceleration 
took place during World War II 
when teaching staffs were depleted 
and students were short in supply. 
It produced more than 7,000 extra 
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doctors then without new facilities. to do either job. The will is in the 
It could be done better now. people. Is it in the professional 
Quality need not be sacrified. leaders? 

Medical education is admittedly 


expensive. But if America can af- WiLiiaM S. GUTHRIE 

ford to train aviation pilots, it can Junior Dean, College of Arts 
afford to train doctors and has and Sciences 

shown no evidence of unwillingness The Ohio State University 


SPEAKERS FOR CAREER CONFERENCES 
MARY P. CORRE 


A list of speakers for career conferences is annually compiled by 
the Division of Counseling Services, Cincinnati Public Schools, on 
the recommendation of professional, business, and other responsible 
groups. Each year contacts are made by letter, with a follow-up 
— one call, to some fifty organizations. Many of these have al- 
ready appointed education, recruiting, or even vocational guidance 
committees. They are asked to refer the letter, or telephone call, 
to the appropriate chairman, or to designate a representative from 
their group to work with the Counseling Division in obtaining 
speakers for career conferences. The name of the chairman, or rep- 
resentative, or the name of the speaker (or speakers) so designated, 
is then listed, together with his professional affiliation. In this way, 
counselors in the various schools have available a list of career 
speakers on whom they may call or the name of a person who has 
agreed to be responsible for choosing such a speaker from his pro- 
fessional organization. Among the fifty-five listings are such refer- 
ences as: 


“Engineering 
ENGINEERING SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI 
Telephone Mr. —-——— Chairman, Vocational Guidance Com- 


mittee (company’s name, address, phone number) who will be re- 
sponsible for securing speaker.” 

“Social Work 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS (CIN- 
CINNATI CHAPTER) 

Speakers”: (The three speakers, chosen by this association, their 
agencies, addresses, and telephone numbers are listed under this 
heading. ) 

Definite advantages accrue from this plan: It obviates the pos- 
sibility that a speaker, chosen by the school, may not be the person 
who meets the qualifications that the organization in that field be- 
lieves to be important. It safeguards the school from the accusation 
of “playing favorites” in the choice of speakers. 

But above all, it provides an excellent opportunity to create in- 
terest in the school’s guidance program on the part of many impor- 
tant community groups. 


Mary P. Corre is Supervisor, Division of Counseling Services, Public 
Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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File Your 


OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION 


by student interests 
says Richard M. Schubert 


OST OCCUPATIONAL filing sys- 
tems in use today fall into 

one of several classes. In the first 
type, the material is filed in alpha- 
betical order by job title. This 
system has the disadvantages of 
separating similar material and of 
not giving a panoramic view of 
the world of work. A second type 
groups jobs according to “job 
families.” A system of this sort 
corrects one disadvantage of the 
alphabetical system, but achieves 
no overview, since related job fami- 
lies are not grouped together. A 
third uses a system derived 
from the DOT (Dictionary of Oc- 
cupational Titles) which groups 
jobs in terms of skill or training 
needed to perform the work. The 
main disadvantage is that most 
students cannot assess the skills 
they possess and therefore cannot 
know what jobs they are capable 
of doing. A further drawback to 
this system is the stigma in the 
minds of many students attached 
to the “bottom drawer” of the file 
where the material on the uns’ :illed 
jobs is filed. How can the school 
teach that all legitimate work is 


Ricuarp M. ScHuBeERT is at present 
in the Army. 
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How to improve on “‘bottom 
drawer’’ filing 


good and honorable, and worthy of 
being performed, if the guidance 
department helps to further this 
stigma? 

One way to overcome these dis- 
advantages is to file occupational 
information in terms of student in- 
terest areas, such as those on the 
Kuder Preference Record.  Al- 
though few students are capable 
of estimating their abilities with- 
out considerable professional help, 
there are few students who will 
not be able to define their interests. 
Thus material filed according to 
interest employs terms the students 
know something about. The sys- 
tem has the further advantage of 
offering a convenient starting point 
for a course in career planning. A 
course of this nature can be begun 
with any interest inventory and 
proceed logically to the use of the 
file. The Kuder is suggested here, 
because it seems to be a widely used 
inventory and was used in the East 
Hartford (Conn.) High School 
where this system was developed 
and is now being tried out. 

In this school, career planning 
is part of the course in civics and 
is begun by administering the 
Kuder to all students. Until re- 
cently the occupational informa- 
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tion used in the course was filed 
under the DOT classification. The 
counselors were generally dissatis- 
fied with the file, so it was decided 
to attempt a change. With the 
help of the Kuder manual (Form 
C) of the inventory, a new sys- 
tem was drawn up and put into 
effect. 

The bulk of the information is 
filed in folders under the ten areas 
of the Kuder: 


0—Outdoor 
1—Mechanical 
2—Computational 
3—Scientific 
4—Persuasive 
5—Artistic 
6—Literary 
7—Musical 
8—Social Service 
9—Clerical 


Each area is assigned a range of 
100 digits, with the hundred digit 
corresponding to the number of 
the area on the Kuder. The jobs 
in each area are grouped within 
the area so that similar jobs ap- 
pear near each other. 

Material which could not be in- 
cluded in the above folders were 
placed in the front of the file in 
special folders marked as follows: 


A—General Information 
B—Armed Services 
C—Apprenticeships 
D—Civil Service 
E—Occupational Outlook 
F—How to Get a Job 


A system of cross-reference cards 
is incorporated in the file to aid in 
finding information on jobs which 
fit into two or more categories. 
(See Kuder Manual—Form C—for 
examples of this.) Using this sys- 
tem, the information can be filed in 
one place, and the cross-reference 
card can be put in the other cate- 
gory so that the job-title will ap- 
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pear under all necessary interest 
categories. 

To aid in filing material and in 
looking for information on one 
specific job, an alphabetical list- 
ing of the jobs is kept in the front 
of the filing drawer. The DOT 
job number is included here to aid 
professional people in cataloguing 
material. 

The occupational information it- 
self is contained in third-cut folders. 
The main classification, for instance 
“Artistic,” is put on the center-cut; 
the next major breakdown, such as 
“Architect,” on the left-hand cut, 
and the most specific breakdown, 
such as “Landscape Architect,” on 
the right. Each folder is arbitrarily 
given a number, to keep the exist- 
ing order. The material in each 
folder is also numbered to facilitate 
refiling. 

To date, the file has been used 
by two classes in psychology with 
no apparent difficulty. The classes, 
composed of high school juniors 
and seniors, were given group in- 
struction in the use of the sys- 
tem for 15 minutes, and used the 
file successfully for the rest of the 
hour. 

Two junior girls are being trained 
to catalogue and file material 
when it comes into the school. 
Their main difficulties seem to be 
in filing material with strange or 
confusing job-titles, but this would 
be the case no matter what sort of 
filing system they were using. 
Plans are being made to have both 
the staff and the students evaluate 
the filing system at a later date. 


(Editor’s note: Also see the follow- 
ing articles on filing of occupational 
information in Occupations: Nov., 
1939, pp. 101-4; Oct., 1943, pp. 35-8; 
Nov., 1948, pp. 122-5; Feb» 1944, 
pp. 315-8; March, 1944, pp. 354-7; 
May, 1944, pp. 503-6.) 
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Asks WILLIAM J. HALTIGAN 


H'= you EVER been asked 
about moving to Arizona? 
About 50,000 people move there 
each year, making this State one of 
the fastest growing states in the 
Nation. Most of the increase has 
centered in southern Arizona, par- 
ticularly Phoenix and Tucson. 
Phoenix, the capital and major 
metropolitan center, with an urban 
population of 260,000, is gaining 
about 25,000 new residents per 
year; Tucson, with 170,000, is 
growing at the rate of 10,000 per 
vear. 

Back of the rising trend in popu- 
lation is, of course, increased eco- 
nomic activity. Since 1950, Ari- 


= J. Hattican is Labor 
Market Analyst, Arizona State Em- 
ployment Service. 
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zona’s non-farm employment has 
grown steadily; unemployment has 
been cut in half. There has, how- 
ever, been no boom hiring. Em- 
ployment gains have been gradual, 
accelerating a little during the win- 
ter when the tourist season is at 
its peak, then slowing in the sum- 
mer during the seasonal ebb. A 
constant influx of workers has re- 
sulted in a labor supply adequate 
for all labor needs, except in a few 
scattered occupations. 

The greatest labor demand is in 
those occupations in short supply 
throughout the Nation: engineers, 
draftsmen, tool planners and de- 
signers, machinists, tool and die 
makers, skilled machine operators, 
electronic technicians, sheet-metal 
workers, aircraft assemblers and 
mechanics, stenographers and 
nurses, and automotive, radio and 
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television mechanics and _repair- 
men. In most other occupations 
the number of workers available ex- 
ceeds the current demand. Workers 
experienced in semi-skilled or un- 
skilled manufacturing jobs will find 
few, if any, comparable jobs in 
Arizona due to the lack of a well- 
developed manufacturing industry. 
Such workers have to readjust 
themselves to Arizona’s economy, 
although most of them find jobs 
eventually. However, anyone com- 
ing to Arizona should be prepared 
to sustain himself for several weeks 
without current income. 


Where Jobs Are Found 


While Phoenix and Tucson are 
the centers of growth, employment 
is good elsewhere in the State." In 


the North, along highway 66, there _ 


is always a shortage of workers dur- 
ing the summer tourist season from 
June through September. In the 
Southern agricultural areas around 
Casa Grande and Yuma, labor de- 
mand in non-farm, as well as farm 
work, is usually high, especially 
during the winter harvest season, 
September through February. In 
the mining areas, particularly Globe 
and Bisbee, there are usually open- 
ings for hard-rock miners as well 
as for machinists, electrical repair- 
men, and mechanics experienced in 
the maintenance of heavy-duty 
mine machinery. 

Housing is adequate in most sec- 
tions of the State, although in the 
smaller towns it is usually of poorer 
quality and more expensive than in 
Phoenix and Tucson. Seasonal 
strains upon housing are very se- 
vere; in the North housing is in 
short supply during the summer 
while in the South, it is scarce dur- 
ing the winter. Wages in Arizona 
are somewhat lower than in the 
major industrial areas of the Na- 
tion; living costs are somewhat 
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higher. There is so much local 
variation regarding both wages and 
living costs that detailed informa- 
tion regarding particular cities 
should be obtained by anyone con- 
sidering moving. The local Cham- 
ber of Commerce and State Em- 
ployment Offices are generally able 
to provide prospective newcomers 
with sound information about an 
individual area. 

The date of arrival is an impor- 
tant factor to be considered by per- 
sons planning to move to Arizona. 
In the winter in Phoenix and Tuc- 
son there is a slight seasonal up- 
swing in trade and service em- 
ployment, but this increase in la- 
bor demand is more than counter- 
balanced by the flood of winter job 
seekers. Unemployment is highest 
eared through March; housing is 

ard to find and employers hesitate 
to hire newly arrived workers for 
permanent jobs, fearing that they 
will leave as soon as winter is over. 
In the summer labor demand is still 
fairly great, especially in the ex- 
panding manufacturing industries, 
unemployment is low, housing is in 
much better supply with rents 
cheaper and more units available— 
and residence throughout a summer 
in Phoenix or Tucson practically es- 
tablishes a newcomer as a perma- 
nent resident. 


CLAIRE LUX TYPING 
CENTER 


6 East 76th Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 
Butterfield 8-8267 


TYPING IN TWO WEEKS $35 


Six lessons with guided practice. 
Private tutoring oniy. Progres- 
sive no-drill touch method of 
proven results. 
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Future prospects in Arizona are 
bright. Substantial gains are ex- 
pected in mining and will be re- 
flected throughout the entire econ- 
omy of the State. Steady gains are 
forecast in manufacturing while 
farm activities should continue at 
their current high level. General 
indications are that *Arizona’s 
growth will continue, although at 
a lesser pace than experienced 
throughout the last two years. 


Health Factors _ 
If ill health is prompting the 


move to Arizona (surveys have in- 
dicated that about 40 per cent of 
Arizona’s newcomers moved _ be- 


WHERE TO FIND 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
IN NEW YORK CITY 
$2.50 postpaid 
A directory listing occupational 
courses in 521 schools. An indis- 
pensable tool for professional 
workers in education, employment 


and other community agencies. 
13th edition, 1950. 


VOCATIONAL ADVISORY SERVICE 
432 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


cause of health reasons), it should 
be recognized that the Arizona cli- 
mate is no cure-all for asthma, arth- 
ritis, tuberculosis, and other res- 
piratory diseases. Many sufferers 
find no relief for their ailments; so, 
as a word of caution, final home ties 
should not be broken until it is cer- 
tain that Arizona’s climate will 
prove beneficial. 

The welcome mat is spread for 
all who wish to move to Arizona. 
Only through the continued arrival 
of thousands of such persons each 
year has the State’s high level of 
prosperity been made _ possible. 
But, new residents should not ex- 
pect a land of milk and honey. 
Newcomers will be faced with 
problems of adjustment to a new 
area; they may have to start at the 
beginning in another occupation or 
Jearn new skills in demand in Ari- 
zona. Wages and salaries will be 
lower than in the major industrial 
centers while living costs are 
slightly higher. There is no boom 
hiring, and there may be some delay 
in finding suitable employment. 
And, offsetting the State’s justly fa- 
mous mild winter climate, are long, 
hot summers. 


NVGA SELECTIVE GOVERNMENT SUBSCRIPTION 


Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Enclosed is my check ——, money order —— for $5.00 for one NVGA 
Selective Government Subscription for one year. Best U. S. government 
publications in vocational guidance (occupational adjustment) should 
be sent to — 


Name 


Street and no. 


City, zone, state 
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PLACEMENT of CARDIACS 


by JANET I. PINNER 


ANY PERSONS conveniently 
“forget” to mention their 
cardiac condition when applying 
for work. Statistics indicate that 
the known number of cardiacs seek- 
ing employment is small as com- 
pared with the total number of car- 
diacs in the population. We know 
that many people are loath to dis- 
close to an employment agency or 
employer that they have a heart 
condition for fear that it will be 
used against them. : 

We have found that the appli- 
cant with heart trouble applying 
for work can be considered in three 
categories. The first category in- 
cludes the workers who have had 
heart disease for many years, have 
accepted their condition, and have 
been able to adjust to an occupa- 
tion. When applying for a job, 
this type of applicant knows his 
condition, knows what he can do, 
and is ready for placement. 

The second category consists of 
those who haven't wailed since the 
inception of their disability and 
who have been advised by their 
physicians to change their occupa- 
tion. They are, at this point, look- 
ing for a so-called “easy” job. . 
interests, adjustment to the dis- 
ability, and financial pressures play 
a large part in deciding whether 
training is feasible. If a man can 
ig from retraining, he should 

e referred to the appropriate 
agency and placement is delayed 
until the training is completed. If 
he cannot benefit from training, 
placement in a suitable job is the 
solution. 


Janet I. Pinner is Sr. Employment 
Consultant for Selective Placement, 
New York State Employment Service. 
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The third category of applicants 
are aware of the doctor's recom- 
mendations, yet do not wish to be 
guided by them. Some will be 
over-cautious and will impose limi- 
tations more severe than those of 
the doctor. _ They feel they can’t 
work, or tha® momentarily they are 
going to die, so every job discussed 
with them is rejected for one reason 
or another. These persons are in 
need of work try-out to prove to 
themselves what they can do. We 
also encounter the opposite ‘ype of 
applicant. This applicant knows 
what his doctor has recommended, 
but because of financial or other 
reasons, has decided that he knows 
better than the doctor what he can 
do. He is only interested in a job 
which will give him the greatest fi- 
nancial return, without thought of 
how it will affect his health. We, 
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of course, try to place the appli- 
cant in accordance with his doc- 
tor’s recommendations. 

Physicians do an excellent job 
in making a diagnosis and prescrib- 
ing for their cardiac patients. 
However, while providing medical 
care, many fail to tell the patient 
adequately about his capacities for 
work. Many times, a patient will 
ask his doctor about the kind of 
work he should do and will be told 
to “take it easy.” 


Limitations of Physicians 


Some doctors are more specific 
and advise patients to work at spe- 
cific jobs without realizing that 
the patient’s chance of obtaining 
that type of job is nil. We cannot 
expect doctors to be currently in- 
formed about occupations and Pat 
market information. However, we 
can meet this problem if doctors 
will give to the patient and to the 
agency responsible for selective 
placement an evaluation of the 
physical activities the patient may 
engage in. If you are fortunate to 
be in a community where there is 
a Cardiac Work Classification unit, 
you will receive an evaluation of 
what the worker can do. This 
evaluation comes from a _ team 
which usually consists of physician, 
a psychiatrist, a medical social 
worker, and a vocational counselor. 
With this evaluation, you are in a 
better position to place your car- 
diac worker in a suitable job. Now, 
how do you find a suitable job? 
How do you sell him to an em- 
ployer? 

In placement work, you gen- 
erally start with a job opening and 
seek the worker. In placing the 
handicapped, you start with the 
individual and seek the job. 

In the New York State Employ- 
ment Service, we use the follow- 
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ing rules and find they work in 
placing cardiacs. 


Suggested Rules 


Rule 1: Sell a man who can do 
a job—not a cardiac patient. Stress 
what the man can do—not what he 
can’t do. Play up his skills, apti- 
tudes, training, and past work 
history. 

Rule 2: When looking for a 
suitable job for your cardiac appli- 
cant, don’t ignore the smaller firms. 
The man doing the hiring is usually 
the owner who would know where 
he could best use a cardiac worker 
in his plant. 

Rule 3: Don't tell the employer 
what the diagnosis is in technical 
medical terms. An interpretation 
of what a person with “coronary 
thrombosis” can do is not frighten- 
ing; medical terminology is. 

Rule 4: Don't place all your 
cardiacs with one employer. Too 
many times, an employer who 
shows interest in the disabled will 
suddenly find that his entire work 
force is disabled. If that plant 
closes down, you have an entire 
plant of disabled persons for whom 
jobs must be found. Placement of 
the disabled is an educational proc- 
ess and should be widespread. 

Rule 5: Don’t over-sell the dis- 
abled worker. Be truthful. You 
can quote the survey figures but 
remember not all the handicapped 
have less turnover; are more effi- 
cient; etc. You are dealing with 
people and there are individual dif- 
ferences. If your worker does not 
have special assets, tell the em- 
ployer—many of his jobs only call 
for people of low-grade skill. 

Rule 6: Be certain your cardiac 
patient is ready for work. You 
can find the most suitable job and 
do the best sales job in the world, 
but if your applicant feels he can’t 
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do the job, you have wasted the 
employer’s and your own time. 

Rule 7: Be certain that not too 
much energy is consumed in get- 
ting to the job. How long is the 
trip? How many buses does he 
have to catch? How much walk- 
ing is involved from bus to place 
of business? Will he be able to get 
a seat going or coming to work? 
In New York City, we try to place 
our cardiacs so that they will travel 
against the “rush crowds.” 

Rule 8: Placement at a man’s 
highest skill within the limits of his 
physical capacities is essential. 
For example, to place a former tool 
and die maker as a cashier is not 
good selective placement, as it does 


not utilize the worker's skills and 
knowledge. 

Rule 9: Be certain that there is 
equal pay for equal work. The 
cardiac should receive the same pay 
as the non-impaired worker for the 
same job. If the cardiac cannot 
compete, he should not be placed 
in industry. 

Successful placement of cardiacs 
takes knowledge, understanding, 
and plenty of work. When you 
consider what the person with 
heart disease and other workers in 
the field of rehabilitation have done 
to bring him to the point where he 
can work again, our task becomes 
meaningful and provides an in- 
spiration to do a good job. 


News from Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Local information on earnings by occupation is now available from 
occupational wage surveys completed in 37 communities covering: 
earnings in selected occupations in important local industries in addi- 
tion to those in office and maintenance occupations, drafting, and 
industrial nursing; union wage scales for selected industries; informa- 
tion on hours of work, leave allowances, and insurance and pension 
plans. Reports on the following areas are available from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.: 

15 cents each: Albany-Schenectady-Troy; Allentown-Bethlehem- 
Easton; Atlanta; Birmingham; Jacksonville; Memphis; New Orleans; 
Norfolk-Portsmouth; Oklahoma City; Phoenix; Salt Lake City; Scran- 


ton; Trenton. 


20 cents each: Cincinnati; Columbus (Ohio); Denver; Hartford; 
Houston; Indianapolis; Kansas City; Louisville; Milwaukee; Pitts- 
burgh: Providence; Rochester; Worcester. 

25 cents each: Boston; Buffalo; Chicago; Cleveland; Detroit; Los 
Angeles; Minneapolis-St.Paul; Newark-New Jersey; Philadelphia; St. 


Louis; San Francisco-Oakland. © 


News from the U. S. Department of Agriculture 


“Career Service Opportunities in the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture” are described in a 52-page bulletin issued in August, 1952, 
now on sale by the Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 


for 30 cents. 
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Counseling Service for 


Graduate Nurses 


HELEN M. ROSER 


 ppree ONE rarely hears anyone 
say that nurses receive all of 
the counseling they need for the 
remainder of their lives while they 
are students in a school of nursing. 
There is as much fallacy in such 
an idea as in the notion that one is 
completely educated upon gradua- 
tion from college. Counseling, like 
education, is a continuous process. 

The American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion Professional Counseling and 
Placement Service was organized 
as a subsidiary corporation on May 
25, 1945. e broad purposes of 
this nation-wide counseling and 
placement service are: 


1. To develop professional, vo- 
cational, and educational 
counseling for nurses, with- 

HELEN M. Roser, R.N., is Associate 
Executive Secretary, American Nurses’ 
Association. 
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out regard to race, creed or 
color. 

2. To promote a better distri- 
bution of qualified nurses to 
meet the ever-increasing de- 
mand for nursing service in 
the community. 


Nationally, the ANA PC&PS 
maintains two offices—the adminis- 
trative office at 2 Park Avenue, 
New York, New York, which serves 
also as a counseling and referral 
center, and a Branch Office at 8 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, with functions of counsel- 
ing, placement, and coordination 
of placement activities of the con- 
stituent units. 

The Service is decentralized into 
30 state and territorial counseling 


-and placement services. These 


units are in different stages of de- 
velopment. States which have not 
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yet been able to organize a PC&PS 
within the state or territory are 
served directly by the Chicago 
Branch Office. 

The trend is toward further de- 
centralization into district PC&PSs 
as constituent units of state PC&PSs 
in order to bring counseling service 
as close as possible to nurses where 
they are located. Nurses’ profes- 
sional registries approved by state 
nurses’ associations, serving as em- 
ployment agencies for private duty 
nurses, will be brought into coor- 
dination with the district PC&PSs. 
California, for example, now has 
18 of such coordinated units. 


Referral System 


Through the national referral 
system requests of nurses and em- 
ployers which cannot be filled on 
the district or state levels can be 
referred to the Chicago Branch Of- 
fice for national consideration. Al- 
though no attempt is made to move 
nurses arbitrarily from one area to 
another to meet the shortage of 
nurses, it is possible to help nurses 
to find positions for which they are 
qualified and in which they will be 
happy if they need or wish to move 
to another locality. 

Nurses who wish international 
assignment and who fulfill the re- 
quirements can be placed in or- 
ganizations or agencies abroad, 
with the State Department Foreign 
Service, World Health Organiza- 
tion, or with commercial compa- 
nies. 

Let us look at an example of the 
way in which a nurse was assisted 
by the PC&PS counselors: 

Alice Brown, R.N., remained for 
two years as a general duty nurse 
on the staff of the hospital in a 


small Middle Western city from- 


which she graduated, in order to 
gain experience as a graduate: nurse 
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and to earn money for further edu- 
cation. Her ambition to become a 
supervisor in pediatric nursing 
seemed far from attainment. She 
wrote to the counselor of her state 
nurses’ association concerning her 
particular career interest. 

The counselor compiled her cre- 
dentials, prepared her biography— 
a permanent, confidential, up-to- 
date record of her education, ex- 
perience, and references—and had 
an interview with her in her area 
on a regularly planned field trip 
in the state. In brief, the coun- 
selor was able to assist Alice Brown 
in securing a scholarship to study 
in her chosen field at a university 
in one of the larger metropolitan 
areas in the state. She obtained a 
Bachelor of Science degree with 
specialization in pediatric nursing. 
Again with the assistance of the 
counselor, who worked with the 
counselor in the Chicago Branch 
Office on behalf of this nurse, Alice 
Brown was successfully placed as 
pediatric supervisor in a teaching 
hospital in a nearby state, where 
she is happily making her contri- 
bution in pediatrics and has oppor- 
tunity for advancement. 

State and national counselors in 
nursing are in a position to have 
more comprehensive knowledge 
about educational and vocational 
opportunities, the labor market, and 
trends in nursing than are any other 
resources in nursing. They are 
able to encourage interested nurses 
with qualities of leadership to se- 
cure advanced preparation in the 
teaching and supervisory fields with 
a view toward increasing the reser- 
voir of qualified teachers and super- 
visors in the profession. 


Service to Employers 


Counselors work with employers 
of nurses who request nurses to fill 
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vacant positions. If the personnel 
practices of the hospital or agency 
do not meet minimum standards of 
employment conditions approved 
by the state nurses’ association, the 
counselor advises that she cannot 
refer qualified nurses until the em- 
ployment conditions—salary, work- 
ing hours, sick leave, vacation— 
meet at least the minimum stand- 
ards. Many employers have found 
it advantageous to cooperate with 
the counselors in order to secure 
qualified nurses, with the result 
that staffs have been stabilized and 
turnover lessened. 

In this day, when nursing serv- 
ice is so arranged that many nurses 
are not able to give complete care 
to one or more patients, close iden- 
tification with the end result is of- 
ten lacking. Since it is a funda- 
mental need for human beings to 
feel the significance of their daily 
work, professional and personal 
problems arise when the more im- 
mediate satisfactions are not 
achieved. For instance, in the 
team concept of nursing, where a 
nurse may be supervising other 
nurses and auxiliary workers in the 
care of patients rather than giving 
the care herself, she may be frus- 
trated and feel that she is not reall 
nursing. Orientation to the job 
and counseling of graduate nurses 


are becoming increasingly impor- 
tant because of the changing nature 
of nursing service. 


The field for qualified nurse and 
also non-nurse counselors is broad- 
ening with opportunities for coun- 
seling students in schools of nurs- 
ing—a special field of counseling— 
and graduates in state nurses’ as- 
sociations. Non-nurse counselors 
have been successfully employed 
in these positions when they have 
been well oriented to nursing. 


The ANA PC&PS currently is 
conducting an Older Nurse Project, 
the purpose of which is to deter- 
mine specific factors in the counsel- 
ing and placement of nurses who 
are having difficulty with employ- 
ment because of age. It is hoped 
that the findings of this study will 
serve as a basis for employment of 
nurses according to functional ca- 
pacities rather than age. 


To the employer who applies to 
the PC&PS for nurses to fill posi- 
tions, PC&PS means referral of 
complete and confidential biog- 
raphies of interested candidates, in- 
formation about employment con- 
ditions approved by the state 
nurses’ association, qualified place- 
ment of nurses to fill vacancies in 
nursing service, and a more stable 
staff. 


industries . 


largest group of . . 


Quotes from Bulletin No. 998 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
“Earnings have long tended to be higher in printing than in most other 
. . Printing workers are fortunate in having steadier employ- 
ment and earnings than workers in many other industries . . . The 
. workers are in the composing room . 


Established 1906 
courses in 
LINOTYPE OPERATING AND MECHANISM 
AND HAND COMPOSITION 


EMPIRE LINOTYPE SCHOOL, INC. 
206 East 19th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


ORegon 4-7076 
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I VOCATIONAL guidance generally 
available in our schools today? 
How is it given and by whom? 
Some clues to the answers are sug- 
gested in the responses made by a 
group of young airmen to a recent 
questionnaire. The extent to which 
guidance was made available to 
young men prior to their enlist- 
ment in the Air Force was the sub- 
ject of a 1951 study of 3,000 airmen 
selected at random from 25,000 
airmen receiving basic training at 
Lackland Air Force Base. 

Almost one-third of the men 
studied were from rural schools 
graduating less than 50 students a 
year. Of these only 4 per cent had 
received vocational training, pre- 
sumably mostly agricultural, as 


Irwin J. ScHuttz is Technical Ad- 
viser, Wing Personnel Office, Lack- 
land Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex. 
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CERTAIN GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


by IRWIN J. SCHULTZ 


compared with 14 per cent of those 
who had attended urban schools. 
Approximately 30 per cent of all 
the airmen queried had not com- 
pleted high school; 51 per cent 
were high school graduates; 18 per 
cent had attended but did not com- 
plete college; and less than 1 per 
cent were college graduates. Of 
the college graduates, only 8 per 
cent were from rural communities. 

Of interest are the following find- 
ings relating to vocational and edu- 
cation guidance: 


1. To what extent is guidance— 
vocational and educational—made 
available to students? Of the en- 
tire group surveyed, 72 per cent 
had_ received and/or 
vocational guidance. Of those re- 
ceiving such guidance, 22 per cent 
had attended rural schools, while 
78 per cent had attended urban 
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schools, indicating that urban areas 
provide guidance services far be- 
yond those of the rural areas. 

2. Who provides guidance when 
guidance is made available? Of 
the entire group, 46 per cent indi- 
cated that the teacher was the main 
source of guidance assistance; the 
principal was so indicated by 32 per 
cent; and the counselor by 22 per 
cent. The responses showed 39 per 
cent of the urban students listing 
the teacher, 36 per cent the coun- 
selor, and 25 per cent the principal; 
on the other feed, percentages for 
rural students were 56, 12, and 32, 
respectively. Although in both ur- 
ban and rural schools the teacher 
plays the dominant role in provid- 
ing guidance, the counselor assumes 
greater importance in this respect 
in the urban schools. How well 
guidance is provided by _non- 
specialists—if teachers and_princi- 
pals may be so considered—and 
the extent to which this assistance 
limits the teaching of assigned 
courses is worthy of investigation. 


Guidance Methods 


3. What methods were most 
commonly used in imparting voca- 
tional guidance? About one-fourth 
of the airmen reported that occu- 
pational literature was the most 
common method used in guiding 
them vocationally in school. Three 
other methods were used about 
equally, being reported by one- 
fifth of the servicemen in each case 
as being the usual practice. These 
methods were: use of psychological 
tests, classroom instruction in oc- 
cupations, and specialized speakers 
on occupations. The remaining 
number, 16 per cent, reported visits 
to industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments as the most common 
method used in the schools from 
which they came. The chief dif- 
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ference in rural and urban school 
methods appeared to be a greater 
dependence on classroom instruc- 
tion in the rural schools and more 
use of industrial visits and outside 
speakers in the urban schools. 

4. How do those receiving guid- 
ance in making a vocational de- 
cision compare with those not re- 
ceiving such guidance? Of those 
receiving guidance, approximately 
65 per cent claimed they had made 
definite vocational decisions; of 
those not receiving guidance, 53 
per cent had made definite voca- 
tional decisions. Thirty-one per 
cent of both groups who had made 
definite decisions planned to take 
ajob. A higher proportion of those 
who had had guidance before mak- 
ing their decisions planned to re- 
turn to school, 34 per cent as com- 
pared with 22 per cent in the non- 
guided group. When the urban 
and rural groups were examined, 
66 per cent of the former and 58 
per cent of the latter receiving 
guidance had made definite voca- 
tional decisions. If it can be as- 
sumed that making vocational de- 
cisions is some measure of the ef- 
fectiveness of guidance, then the 
urban areas have a slight advantage 
in motivation from guidance 
sources. 


When Help Is Given 


5. At what grade levels are edu- 
cational and vocational guidance 
administered? The grade levels at 
which most of the educational and 
vocational guidance was given are 
as follows: 


Grade © Educational Vocational 
(per cent) (per cent) 
9 32 18 
10 22 20 
11 23 
12 25 39 
29° 
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The high percentage of individuals 
receiving educational guidance at 
the ninth grade level is consistent 
with the pupil’s need to obtain in- 
formation for meeting academic 
requirements for high school and 
college. On the other hand, more 
of the vocational guidance appears 
to be postponed until the twelfth 
grade. Apparently, as the student 
progresses in school, he becomes in- 
creasingly aware of the need for 
vocational planning. 

6. At what age are vocational 
decisions made? For the entire 
group, from both urban and rural 
areas, whether or not they received 
guidance, the age of 17 ranked 
consistently high as the age at which 
most vocational decisions were 
made. The ages of 18 and 19, re- 


spectively, ranked consistently sec- 
ond and third. These ages indicate 
that students were approaching 
high school graduation, or were 
actually graduated, before voca- 
tional decisions were made. This 
poses several questions: 

(a) Should guidance activities 
be concentrated in more advanced 
grades and for older age groups 
than customarily is the case? 

(b) To what extent does the 
continuing lure, and often hopeless 
anticipation, of a college education 
result in changes in the selection 
of a vocational objective at a late 
scholastic age and grade? 

(c) Should more public school 
counseling services be extended to 
assist post-high school students and 
school drop-outs? 


We Saw It in the Popular Press 


Fortune, November, 1952. Nearly two-thirds of 900 top execu- 
tives in the United States spent 4 years or more in college; the edu- 
cational interests of three-fourths of them were in science and busi- 
ness. Three-fourths of these top executives have worked for their 
companies for 20 or more years; nearly two-thirds of them came up 
through their firms in sales, management, and operations positions. 
These and other facts about 900 top executives are summarized in 
“The Nine Hundred.” 

Fortune, September, 1952. The “fact and fiction” of the contro- 
versy over whether or not there should be automatic retirement of 
workers at age 65, or at any age, is discussed by Perrin Stryker in 
“When Should Workers Retire.” 

Business Week, June 14, 1952, p. 102, “Psychologists Spot Square 
Pegs for Industry.” First of a series on industry’s use of psychology 
to fit the worker to the job, this article discusses use of psychological 
tests for selection of rank and file workers. 

Business Week, July 19, 1952, p. 82, “Is Industry Buying a Fad?” 
Considers the reliability and validity requirements for employment 
tests and points up the performance criteria stumbling block in test 
construction. 

Changing Times, the Kiplinger Magazine, December, 1952, p. 15, 
“Want to Try a New Career?” Gives some common sense pointers 
on how to get out of a job rut and switch jobs. Considers, too, the 
quitter, the dreamer and the griper who shouldn't try to change. 

Harper’s, December, 1952, “Who Should Do the Writing?” The 
special function of the “ghost writer” in contributing to the art of 
effective communication is defined. 
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in an office situation 


INTEGRATION OF COUNSELING 


ROBERT L. B. ROESSLE 


Beer goes on everywhere 
and is done by a great variety 
of people, both formally and in- 
formally. When we attempt, how- 
ever, to bring into the business 
situation counseling at a level com- 
parable to the better vocational 
guidance approach and on a level 
with the highest ethical standards, 
we inevitably must consider certain 
people with vested interests who 
may feel that their functions are 
being infringed upon. I will there- 
fore outline the relationships be- 
tween the counselor and his con- 
tacts which we have found operate 
successfully in our organization. 


The Counselee 


This relationship is confidential 
and all material, in terms of test 
scores or confidential information, 
is so protected unless the individual 
expressly desires to have such in- 
formation disclosed. In _ cases 
where test scores support a voca- 
tional goal, and more specifically, 
a request for a job transfer, the 
counselee is often given a written 
report which he can use to further 
his aims. 

The Medical Department 


Referral is made to the Medical 
Department when the counselor 
feels that more professional knowl- 
edge should be brought to bear. 
The Medical Department obtains a 
complete evaluation of the individ- 
ual which may include psychiatric 
consultation. The Medical Depart- 


Rosert L. B. RogEssie is with the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 
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ment refers to the counselor person- 
nel who very obviously have job 
adjustment or vocational problems. 


The Personnel Oifice 


In our company, the Personnel 
Office concerns itself with the rights 
of the individual in terms of com- 
pany policy, benefit plans, salary 
administration, employment, trans- 
fers, etc. The people in that office 
naturally do counseling in connec- 
tion with these matters. They 
would, however, refer to the coun- 
selor problems such as: “Why is 
not this individual doing well on 
the job? He seems to have what it 
takes.” In case of anticipated dis- 
charge the question is often raised: 
“Is this a question of incorrect 
placement? Is there any other spot 
where this employee might be suc- 
cessful?” 


The Supervisor 


The counselor does not in any 
way cross or interfere with the 
normal channels of management. 
It is his job to get the counselee 
back to the supervisor with a clear 
picture of what he wants and how 
he is to express it to his supervisor. 
The supervisor obviously must 
counsel the individual with refer- 
ence to the job, and how he is doing 
on that job. He will refer an em- 
ployee to the counselor, however, 
when he feels a situation has a 
psychological implication, or is the 
reflection of an “off-the-job” prob- 
lem. 

So, you see, everybody does some 
counseling. The term, however, 
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as we have applied it, refers to a 
situation where a purely permissive 
relationship is essential to working 
out the problem and where the in- 
dividual who may be threatened 
can, without fear, reveal himself 
to himself. 

In introducing such a counseling 
program it is essential that all of 
the people involved are aware of 
the modus operandi. This is par- 
ticularly important where the super- 
visor is concerned, since he may 
easily feel that something somehow 
is being taken away from his au- 
thority. At the start of our counsel- 
ing program, each supervisor was 
personally made aware that this ac- 
tivity was not in competition with 
him but was to support and aid 
him. For example, supervisors go 
freely to the counselor not only to 


among other reasons—we've got 
pictures. We've got pictures in 
this issue showing: a General 
Motors apprentice acquiring 
know-how the city of 
Phoenix, Arizona, surrounded by 
desert and mountains 
author Ferdian and his Federals- 
burg, Md., guidance club. . . 


the American Nurses’ Ass’n. 


. ..a cardiac patient being tested 


ment Service . . 


If We’ve Got Zip... 


.. it’s because 


a graduate nurse taking advantage of the counseling service of 
. .. some of the 25,000 airmen get- 
ting basic training at Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex. 


ment by an affiliate of the American Heart Ass’n. . . . Sketches of 
four mechanical trades as seen by the Minnesota State Employ- 
. occupational literature filed according to 
student interests in the East Hartford, Conn., High School. 


discuss some of their own personal 
problems but to discuss how they 
can best handle a situation with a 
subordinate and to determine who 
can most effectively carry the ball. 

Where a corporation is involved, 
there is great fear of —— 
upon the integrity of the individua 
or assuming responsibility for any 
phase of his life outside of the job. 
We would, therefore, not like to 
assume responsibility for the out- 
come of what might be considered 
therapy and would be very hesitant 
to take a probing attitude even 
though one might suspect problems 
which the counselee did not bring 
up. Our principles, therefore, 
would be first-aid, support, and re- 
ferral, leaving all decisions as to 
action in the hands of the coun- 
selee. 


for work tolerance before place- 
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Avenue, New York 16, New York 


SECTIONS: 


Coordinator of Sections: Charles E. Odell, Chief, Division of Counseling, Selec- 
; tive Placement and Testing, Bureau of Employment Security, U. S. Depart- 
} ment of Labor, Room 306, Old Post Office Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Placement and Follow-Up: Hendrik Mugaas, North Dakota State Employment 
Service, Bismarck, N. D. 
Occupational Research: Margaret E. Andrews, Minneapolis Public Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Group Methods: Robert Hoppock, New York University, Washington Sq., New 
York, N. Y. 
Employee Relations Counseling: R. L. B. Roessle, Standard Oil Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Vocation and Employment Counseling: John G. Odgers, 497 E. Town St., 
Columbus, Ohio 
Audio-Visual Methods: Harold Miller, 5342 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, 


La. 
Prediction of Occupational Adjustment: Dorothy Pollock, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo. 
Women: Ka L. Hopwood, Office of Dean of Women, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio 
Rural Services: Mrs. Don McGaffey, Public Schools, Nebraska City, Nebr. 
Older Workers: Wilma Donahue, Institute for Human Adjustment, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Handicapped: James F. Garrett, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
Military Services: Mitchell Dreese, College of General Studies, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C. 
Veterans: Joseph Samler, Advisement and Guidance Service, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 
Mentally Retarded: Salvatore G. DiMichael, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
} Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
Young Workers: Florence E. Murphy, 234 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gifted Children: Alfred S. Lewerenz, 450 N. Grant Ave., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
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